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life by the historical record of those years. A study written in 1812 or 1875 on the achievements of federalism in the U.S.A. would not be likely to be regarded as authoritative to-day. ^Vhy should we go beyond the study of principles, as attempted above, in our judgment of Soviet federalism in 1943 ?
There is in the fundamental principles of the political structure of the U.S.S.R. nothing incompatible with true federalism, although its political record has certainly so far supplied more opportunities for realising the centralising than the decentralising aspects of this political system. But it should also be remarked that in many cases x the very centralism of the Soviet system may have proved essential for creating the foundations of a new civilisation for the non-Russian nationalities, and of true federation between them and the Great-Russians.
In so far as federalism is compatible at all with modern, centralised economics, capitalist or socialist, the limits of Soviet federalism (in general, and not only in the first twenty years of its existence) lie not so much in the distribution of powers as in the fact that one of the component republics, the Russian, is so strong as to enjoy a virtual hegemony in economic and cultural matters. Its leadership in this field is recognised by Soviet ideology, which emphasises the desire to help the more backward nations to catch up with the economic and social development of Central Russia.2 It is consciously strengthened by the fact that the Russians, who form half the population of the whole Union, are the undisputed leaders of the R.S.F.S.R., which includes 60 per cent, of the Union's population. The membership of many non-Russian nationalities, not backward ones only, in the R.S.F.S.R., cannot be explained except as a conscious desire to strengthen Russian leadership in the economic field. Thus, it is better to speak of autonomy of the non-Russian republics, i.e. of some measure of variety in the ways in which they are allowed to pursue a fixed common aim, than of true federalism. In the cultural field, Soviet ideology and policy deliberately envisage the multi-national state as the definitive achievement of the revolution, and there is no reason to deny that, in this field, a true
1  See, for an example, the story reported by Strong, op. czt., pp. 267 ff., where the District Court, the organ of Uzbek autonomy, "'for lack of sufficient evidence", i.e. under the pressure of local conservative public opinion, fails to protect progressive women who have dropped the yarmak, until, on the appeal of their local supporters, the  G.P.U.  intervenes.    Certainly the latter represents  centralisation, from the point of view of the Constitution.    But which represents, in this case, the future of Uzbek national culture?
2  See note i on p, 348.